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Continued. i 
The next occurence worthy of mentiiiis record 
ed in the following letter from Sir John Sinclair : 


‘¢ Srr,—Some of your friends in the eity, (Bdin- 
burgh) became extremely desirous of presenting you 
with a mark of the hizh estimation which they en- 
tertain for your talents as an actor ; more especially 
after having witnessed the very superior manner in 
which you performed the character of Macbeth. Af- 
ter considering the subject, it was at last resolved 
to present you with a Sword of State, to be worn 
when you appear upen tbe stage, in that Tragedy, 
as the Crowned king ef Scotland. 1 have much 
pleasure in sending you the Sword, which is prepared 
by some of our ablest artists, for the purpose of being 
transmitted to you, ‘It is of the true Highland 
make,’ and ornamented with some of the most valu- 
able precious stones that Scotland produces. Mac- 
beth is, on the whole, the greatest effort of dramatic 
genius the world has yet produced ; and no one has 
hitherto attempted to represent the Scottish tyrant, 
who has done, or could possibly do more justice to 
the character, than the gentleman to whom I have 
now the honour of addressing myself. 

‘“¢ The presentation of this Sword reminds me of 
two particulars; 1, The swords in ancient time 
were large and weighty, and the scabbards broad 
at the point. Hence, in Shakespeare, Hotspur de- 
scribes himself (Part }. Henry IV. acti. scene 3,) 
‘ Leaning upon his sword, that is to say, resting 
upon it in the scabbard. The sword was also at- 
tached to the person, which with a large and heavy 
sword would have beén too cumbersome, but was 
eitherheld on the right hand, or carried to the left 
arm, the elbow being bent for that purpose. In bat- 
tle, when the sword was drawn, the scabbard was 
thrown away, to imply, as the phrase denotes, that 
the combat was to terminate withthe death of one 
of the parties. 2, There is reason to believe that 
Shakespeare collected materials for the tragedy of 
Macbeth, on the very spot where many of the tran- 
sactions took place. It isrecorded in Guthrie’s His- 
lory of Scotland, that Queen Etizabeth sent some 
English actors to the Court. of her successor James, 
which was then held at Perth; and it is supposed 
that Shakespeare was one of the number. This idea 
receives strong confirmation by the following striking 
circumstance : The Castle of Dunsinane is situated 
about seven or eight miles from Perth. When I ex- 
amined, some years ago, the remains of that Castle, 
and the scenes in its neighbourhood, [ found that 
the traditions of the country people were identically 
the same as the story represented in Shakspeare: 
there was but one exception. The tradition is, that 
Macbeth endeavoured to escape when he found the 
Castle no longer tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, 
he ran Up an adjoining hill, but instead of being 
slain in single combat by Macduff. (which Shakspeare 
preferred, as being a more interesting dramatic inci- 
dent) the country people said, that in despair he 
threw himself over a precipice, at the bottom of 
which there still remains The Giant's Grave. where 
it issupposed Macheth vas buried, When you next 
visit Scotland, it would be interesting to take an 


early opportunity of examining these classic scenes.{ The monument consists of a single pedestal, sur-! 





“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SEGESARE we.” 





** With my best wishes that. you may long con- 


“| tinue an ornament to the British Theatre, I remain, 


Sir, your obedient Servant, 
JOHN SINCLAIR.” 
The annexed inscriptions appear on the Sword.— 


(On the Front.) 


To Epmunpn Keay, Esa. 
As a Tribute of admiration 
To his splendid talents, 
From 
His Friends at 
Edinburgh, 
Presented November, 1819. 
(On the Reverse.) 


This sword was presented 
To 
EpmunpD KEAn, Esa. 
To be worn 
When he appears on the Stage 
As 


Macbeth, 
The King of Scotland. 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Kean announced 
his intention of visiting America, conceiving himself 
liberated from his engagement at Drury-Lane, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding which had taken 
place between him and Mr. Elliston, into whose 
hands that establishment had now fallen. The pub- 
lic voice, however, was loudly expressed in oppo- 
sition to this determination, and he submitted to its 
demands, and resumed his duties at Drury.Lane dur- 
ing the following season. 

On the 11th of October, 1820, he embarked for 
New-York, wherehe arrived on the 10th of Novem- 
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mounted by an urp, and bears the following in- 
scription ; 

“* Erected to the Memory of Grornck FREDERICK 
Cooke, by Edmund Kean, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury-Lane, 1821.” ; 

To be continued. 
wre 


ARABELLA; orn, FIRST LOVE. 


The first impressions that love makes on us are the 
strongest, norcan they be removed by the commands 
of parents, interest, or prudence: how unhappy 
then are those ladies, who, for thealliance of fami- 
lies, titles, or private views, are torn from the arms 
of those they love to be married by mercenary fath- 
ers to men they can scarce endure. Clerimont, 2 
gentleman of fortune, loved a lady, beautiful, young, 
and rich: their loves seemed so much the more 
happy, because it was approved of by their parents, 
who designed to marry them. Arabella, for such was 
the lady’s name, looked on Clerimont as her bus- 
band, and gave herself therefore a liberty to indulge 
a passion which she thonght jt her duty to increase : 
Clerimont was as fond of his Arabella, and flattered 
bimseif. With the greatest happiness, in living witha 
w ‘whose love was mutual, While the writ- 
ings for the marriage were drawing, the young lady 
wert to one of the theatres to see a favourite play ; 
in the middie of the first act, Cleanthes, a young 
nobleman of the first rank, came into the same box 
where Arabella sat; her mien, her charms, and her 
wit, raised in him asudden passion, he knew not how 
to account for: he gazed, he sighed, te loved, 
When the play was over, he conducted her through 
the crowd to her carriage, and was agreeably sur- 
prized, when he saw herservant, to find it the livery 













ber, and made his debut on the 29th as Richard III.! of a gentleman he was very well acquainted with. 
So highly was public curiosity excited, that many! The next mornidg he waited on Arabella’s father, 
people are said to have come from Philadelahia, ajand enquired after his new charmer; and as soon 
distance of ninety miles, for the sole purpose of see-| as he heard it was his daughter, he made proposals 
ing his performance ; and the receipts, which before! for marrying her. ‘The old gentleman, when he was 
his arrival had seldom amounted to $1000 per week, | recovered from his surprise, and found the young 
now produced morethan that sum nightly, On the nobleman serious in his demands, thought the match 
28th of December, some gentlemen of New-York | too advantageous nut to be made up as S00n as pos- 
gave him a public dinner at the City Hotel, after] sible; they agreed to have her jointure settled that 
which he set out for Philadelphia. From Philadel-jafternoon: the marriage consummated the next 
phia he proceeded to Boston, where the demand for leorning. Cleanthes would fain have seen the lady : 
places to witness his performance was so great, that! but her father said it was not so proper, till he bad 
they were actually disposed of by auction. He; acquainted her with his intentions, Cleanthes bur- 
returned to New-York in April, played again at Phil- | ried to his lawyer to give instructions for the settle - 
adelphia in May, and again visited Boston, but not! ments ; andthe old gentleman sent for Arabeila, to 
meeting there on this occasion the same warmth, of| inform her of his new engagement ; but what words 
approbation which he obtained on his first visit, be} can describe her wonder, and the various effects of 
quifted the theatre in disgust, leaving the manager | love, grief, and despair, whilst she received the 
to appease the audience in the best way he could, charge of giving the next morning her hard in nar- 
He arrived at New-York forthe third time on the 28th | riage toa lover she knew nothing of. In vain were 
of May, with the intention of contiwuing his per-| ail her tears, prarvers, and intreaties ; no repreaches 
formances there, bui finding that a strong prejudice | of injustice to Clerimont, no argument of future 
had been excited against him by his conduct at; misery to herself, nor all the soft persuasions of a 
Boston, and that the Americans were determined to! paternal love could set aside the prevailing atgu- 
resent it, he resolved toleave America immediately | ments of grandeur, tille, and riches. Her father 
Accordingly, he sailed on the 8th of June, and was severe, and would be obeyed, and haughty 
reached Liverpool in the third week of July, after} urged it was nothing but ber duty to comply: he 
an absence of nine months. During his stay in| threatened ber with violence if she resisted lis will, 
America, he erected in the church yard of St. Paul, and with an imperiovs command, left her in al) the 
at New-York, and elegant monument to the memory | angnish of a despairing maiden. Scarce had she re- 
of George Frederick Cooke, who is buried there. | covered her senses, when she found means to send 
this newsto hee Clerimont’s lodgings ; but he was 
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nuhappily gone fora day ortwo toa country-house 
he hal in a neighbouring village, to order some re- | 
pairs for the better reception of his Arabella. The | 
‘ext morning, which was to bring her misery and a 
husband, arrives, aftera night spent in fears, hopes, 
and despair; her father enters her chamber, renews 
his reaeonsof interest, power, and wealth, but finds 
ler stil) inflexible ; as he knew nothing could move | 
| 


her, but persuading her it was her duty, he threat- 
ened her with the heaviest curses in cases of diso- 
bedience. In fine, amid«t the horrors of such a 





euilt, amidst the tender thoughts of Clerimont, and 
the fears of a father’s curse, she suffered herself to | 
be dragyed to the altar, perceiving it impossible to | 
avoid the sacrifice. After the ceremooy, she was 
conducted to her lord’s house, where, if pomp, titles, 
and riches could give happiness with a man she did 
not love, none could be more happy than Arabella : 
but in the public joy she seemed discontented, and 
broken sighs, and dejected looks, betrayed the inward 
sorrow of her heart. Clerimont heard the next day 
of Arabella’s marriage ; and after being informed of 
the particulars, he could not bear to continue in 
London, but took post horses immediately for Paris, 
under all the grief a disappointed lover could bear. 
Arabella’s hasband was good bumoured, complaisant, 
and passionately fond of her; preventing every wish, 
by giving herevery thing she cou'd desire s but love 
is very unjust ; she conid only repay the tenderness 
of her hasband ina cold indifference ; which he per- 
ceived, and was sensibly affected with, though he 
knew not she loved any other pezson. He continued 
his earnest endeavours to please, but without any 
success. At this time, a friend of his arrived from 
Paris, and told him, without any design, of the for- 
mer love of Arabella and Clerimont. He was thun- 
der-struck with the news, and never enquired more 
into the cause of her coldness to him: he was con- 
vinced of her virtue, as she was strict in her be- 
haviour, cautious of her company, regular in her fam- 
ly, shewing great respect tghim, but no tenderness: 
aod he saw with grief, it was her good sense only, 
not her inclination, which made her dutiful to him. 
ile admired her conduct, but complained of his own 
bad fortune. Among other solitary amusements, Ara- 
bella used to divert her melancholly in designing 
landscapes, which she did to perfection pin all her 
designs, her passion and thoughts being still fixed on 
Clerimont, youmay find that unhappy lover; some-. 
times as a desparing shepherd under the covert ofa 
willow ; sometimes as a gay roving swain among a 
troop of country lasses ; just as her hope or fear 
dictated. Cleanthes having often seen Clerimont in 
public places, and knowing his person, felt inex- 
pressible anguish to see the heartof his wife so sen- 
sibly affected towards his rival; but he was quite 
overwhelmed with grief, when he saw her hang these 
pictures by her bedside, that her lover might be the 
first object that appeared to her when she waked; 
and one morning while her husband, who deserved 
the utmost pity, seemed to be fast asleep, he was 80 
unhappy to hear her sigh, as she looked on those 
landscapes, and in a passionate tone cry out—my 
dear, dear Clerimont!—Bat even this declaration 
moved not Cleanthes to shew any resentment, but, if 
possible, he redoubled his tenderness, hoping that 
might wean her froma passion so ill-placed. Almost 
two years he spent in this condition, without being 
able to change in the least the heart of his Arabella ; 
when despairing of her love, he resolved to make a 
campaign in Flanders; where, in a desperate at- 
tempt which he had voluntarily undertaken, ac- 
cording to his wishes, he received two mortal 
wounds. He was carried to his tent, where, find- 
ing some strength remaining, he called for pen and 
paper, and wrote the followihg letter to her. 
**My dear Arabella, I wouid have said wife, had 
I not been convinced that my name is hateful to 
you: as this is the last letter you wil) ever re- 
ceive from me, I must testify it in my grief, for 
having been the occasion of the misery J am sensi- 
ble you feel in your losing Clerimont: but had I 
known, my Arabella, your heart had been pre-en- 
gaged, | would not have parted you from the man 
you so tenderly loved, to have joined you toa hus- 
band you could never endure. That I loved you, 
by my actions you may be satisfied; but should any 
Joabt remain, thivk what I must have felt, rather 














when his body was brought home from the army, 
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wiren [ have beheld the happy Clerimont in every 
picture, in every room, nay by your bedside, to be | 
the object of your wishes. Whenl have heard you | 
sigh for him, and passionately eall for him. This I 
silently suffered : I saw you indulge a passion you 
should have strove to stifle. | wished you could | 
have loved me, but wished in vain, | am now with- 
in a few moments of death ; and inthe latest words, 
I desire that no uneasy remembrance of what is 
past, may ever disturb the pleasure which you will 
soon be at liberty to enjoy with your Clerimont.— 
Could you have loved me, we both might have been 
happy ; but your first love had made too strong an 
impression to beerased. You may be happier with 
Clerimont, but can never have a more loving husband 
than your expiring CLEANTHES.” 
The news of Cleanthes’s death, accompanied with 
this letter, flung her into an extreme grie! ; 




































to be interred with his ancestors, she would have 
sacrificed herself, that she might give him her life, 
because § id not give bim her heart. As often 
as she callé@ to her mind the love, merit, and ten- 
dernéss of her husband, with reproaches on her 
stars, her love, and her father, she flung herself into 
all the agonies of rage and madness. So violent a 
state brought on a burning fever, which in a few days 
terminated inthe death of a woman, who died un- 
happily for being married tothe man she could not 
love, and who might have lived happy with the 
man she did. 
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DECATUR. 


Extract of a letter from a Student al the College in the 
District of Columbia, dated 23d April last, to a 
friend. , 


In a description of the surrounding scenery, he 
savs—‘From the belfry I take my survey. On the 
west the College premises are bounded by those of 
Com. Porter’s. At about three fourths of a mile 
beyond the house of Com. P. is seen rising amidst 
the thicket, the mansion occupied by the Poet Bar- 
low. Atpresent it isthe residence of the disconsolate 
widow of Decatur. His remains were entombed in 
the grove nearthe house, and she has chosen there 
to be secluded frem the world, that she may, unmo- 
lested and unheard, pour forth her interminable 
grief at the grave of hercompanion. He wasa star, 
brilliant indeed in the constellation that led Colum- 
bia to glory ; but also! that star has set ina cloud. 
1 never pass the place of his rest, without feeling 
a kind of wild melancholy. I fancy I see his laurels 
dyed with his own blood, and withering on his tomb ; 
the Genius of his country, weeping for her loss, 
blushing for his folly, and frowning at his error; 
while his widow, almost unconscious of life, wan- 
ders through the tall grove, or suddenly starting 
from her dream of other days, looks to the pot 
where all her bliss, and hopes of bliss in this warld, 
are buried; and mingles her deep fetched sighs 
with the murmurs of the rustling foliage. An irre- 
pressible sigh, responsive, bursts from my own heart, 
and | leave the spot, execrating the cruelty of that 
hellish custom whi€b, in the midst of the loud re- 
monstrances of the Almighty’s voice, the depreca- 
tions of the virtuous, and the groans and agonies of 
mothers, wives and children, has sacrificed some 
of the brightest ornaments of my country, and, de- 
ploring that blindness, and perversion of human 
judgment, which leads men to call good evil, and 
evil good,and to glory in theirshame. Oh! when 
shall man learn, when will my countryman learn, 
thattrue honor is the friend of humanity and domes- 
tic peace; and that the only road to glory and 
honor is the ** patient centinuance in well doing.” 


wn 


LORD BYRON, 


In a Sermon recently preached by the Rev. Wm. 
Jay, of Bath, England, from 1 Peter, I. 24, 25, the 
preacher, in noticing the death of this i}justrious in- 
dividual, said‘ Byron! thy premature {a}] gave rise 
to these solemn reflections. Who can help lament- 
ing the perverse and unhallowed use of thy stupen- 
dous powers! Who can think unmoved of the vig- 
ove of thy intellect—the ;iches of thy imagination— 
thy breathless sublimities of conception and expres- 








than give you any uneasiness in reproaching you, | sion! Whocan think, unmoved, ef the going down | had given him. 


of such a sun at noon! of a genius that might have 
ranked with a Milton, quenched forever; and leav- 
ing so much to admire—so much to deplore—so much 


to abhor! No knell of departed greatness has ever 
more solemnly sounded forth this sentiment :—‘All 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass; the grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof fadeth away.’ 

When Dr. Franklin had approached to the very 
close of life, he reasoned thus coolly with a friend: 
‘ Death is as necessary to the Constitution as sleep, 
we shall rise. as refreshed in the morning. The 
course of nature must soon put a period to the pres- 
ent mode of existence. This! shall submit to with 
less regret, as having seen during a long life, a 
good deal of this world, I feela growing curiosity to 
become acquainted with some other, I can with 
cheerful confidence resign my spirit to the conduct 
of that great and good parent of mankind, who crea- 
ted it, and who has so graciously protected me from 
my birth to the present hour.’ 

Rnee—_— 

An eminent lawyer went into the shop of a gentle- 

man, who was in partnership with his brother-in- 








law, and inquired for some waist-coats. A number 
of elegant patterns were thrown on the counter, and 
after ing at them for a moment, the lawyer 


pleasantly observed he should like to take one of 
them if he would éake -his pay in law. * You may 
take one if you. please,’ replied the gentleman, 
‘and pay my brother-in-daw.’ 

Power of Imagination.—The celebrated Dr. 
Cullen, of Edinburgh, had in one of his lectures 
stated,’ that imagination was sometimes the 
cause of diseases. A few of the students being 
desirous of bringing the remarks of their learn- 
ed preceptor to the test of experience, left the 
city one summer morning, expecting to fall in 
with a simple wagoner, with whom they were 
acquainted and who they knew would come 
to Edinburgh with a load of coals that day. 
They arranged themselves so as to be at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile from each 
other.—-The first on meeting the man accosted 
him thus: ¢ Jock, what is the matter with you? 
You seem very unwell.’ ‘Unwell,’ said he, 
‘deil hae’t is the matter wi’ me.’ ‘I only wish 
I was in Edinburgh to get my pottage.” In a 
few minutes he was met by a second one, who, 
with a very serious countenance, said, ‘Dear 
me, Jock, what makes you go abroad in such 
a situation ? you look as pale as death.’ ‘I feel 
an unco’ pain in my head,’ said Jock, and be- 
gin to be awfu’ tired as I am ganging along the 
road.’ He was asked a similar question by a 
third. 

The poor fellow now began to believe 
he was really indisposed. He felt sick 
at his stomach, and to use his own words, ‘ilka 
bane in his body was sae sair that he could 
scarcely gang ony farther. In troth he didna 
ken how to haud up his head.’ He made shift 
to crawl along till he fell in with the fourth, 
who told him he looked like the picture of 
death. ‘You need na tell me that,’ said Jock, 
‘I find that I’m na long for this world. O my 
back ! O my back ! [ canna stam.” O, do my 
guid mister, let me lean on your arm, and take 
me into hoos,-cr I shall dee by the side o’ the 
dyke.’ Jock was accordingly put to bed, re- 
ceived medical aid from those whose skill he 
reposed the fullest confidence in, and was well 
on the ensuing day! It isno more than fair 
to state that the students were so much pleased 
with their experiment, that they were willing 
| to pay forit, and accordingly they presented 
| Jock wiih five guineas, for the uneasiness they 
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of either to the cause of liberty change the charac- {Jisplayed in a peculiarly happy style by means 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
LORD BYRON.—OncE MoRE. 
Messrs. AtLen & Warts, 

| regretted to find by your paper of Saturday last, 
that it “ has now become quite unfashionable’’ to 
write in @efence of morality, of virtue, and religious 
principles. When I was a young man, ‘‘moral princi- 
ples” were quite in vogue. It was a common thing 
then for ministers from the pulpit, editors from the 
press, and even ‘* hackneyed writers of Reviews” to 
defend, recommend and enforce morality, piety and 
the pure doctrines of our holy religion. Butit seems 
they are now gone out of fashion. My seclusion 
from the world had Kept me in ignorance of the fact, 
and taking up by accident your ‘** Ladies’? Miscella- 
ny,” commending the genius and writings of Lord 
Byron, I was surprised to find no qualification of that 
praise ; no caution to young and susceptible minds 
against the immorality of his sentiments; no hint to 

“any of your readers, that his principles, personally, 

were loose if not vicious ; and that, however beau- 
tiful might be his poetry, that the flewers of his 
fancy were blighted by the mildew of scepticism, 
and the blaze of his genius dimmed by the profli- 
gacy of the sentiments breathed from his heroes, 
and which run through his works with the apparent 
approbation of the writer. My surprise is at end. 
My old fashioned habits led me into the error—an 
error | trust not altogether unpardonable, even in 
these fashionable days of yours. 

But, Messrs. Editors, why not follow up your doc- 
trine to its legitimate consequences. When I was 
young there was such a work published as “ Little’s 
Poems.” If the genius of its author was not * high 
and firery”’ like that of his Lordship, it will not be 
denied that he has genius of the highest order. 
Sweeter or more beautiful poetry, simply as such, 
cannot be found in the English language.. Butit was 
scouted out of Society then, because it was ‘‘unfash- 
ionable”” to approve or recommerd any thing IM- 
moral, however elegant might be its diction, beau- 
tlful its fancy. or fascinating the figures, metaphors, 
and harmonious cadence of its verse. But since 
manners and times are changed, and “it has now 
become quite unfashionable to prate about moral 
principles or virtue,” it is time, one would think, 
that THomas Moore and his Anacreonlics should be 
IN fashion. You may safely praise his poetry as 
bighly as you praised his Lordships, and not say one 
word about his morality er immorality ; and after- 
ward “challenge Paschal or any one else to point 
out a single sentence,” in which you attempted to 

. prove his purity, or to absolve him of a single vice. 
Seduce your fair readers to a perusal of his works— 
lead them intotemptation—by representing in glow- 
ing ¢olors the character of his poetical genius, the 
delightful harmony of bis numbers, and the beautiful 
descriptions of his muse—but withhold from them 
the one thing dreadful—that they are all prostituted 
to voluptuousness—and then exult that you uttered 
not one word in favor of his immorality ! 

You allude to one other fact in the life ef Lord 
Byron, not of much Gensequence to the argument in 
itself, but since it has Ueeg alluded to, it may as well 
be noticed and exposed e proffer of his services 
to the struggling Greeks. ’This in your opinion seems 
to be a redeeming fact. La Fayette and Byron are coup- 
Jed together in this connexien, because they equally 
evinced a ‘* chivalric spirit”® in the liberty. Noone 
can feel a higher degree of euthusiasm for the ser- 
vices of Ia Fayette than myself; but it is because 
his moral character is as pure as his brave and disin- 
terested conduct in our revolution was effective and 
glorious. Substitute, however, the name of THomas 
PAINE. (between whom and Lord Byron there is the 
greatest analogy) for that of La Fayette, and where 
would be your justification? PArne was as ardent in 
the cause of American liberty, and with his pen, ef- 
fected as much for us, as Byron ever did, or could 
have done, with his sword, for Greece ? But would 
you, therefore, pass an encomium upon all his works? 
Would you praise his 
6 vorpattiity of talent displayed in that anomolous 
production,” without denouncing the principles it ad- 
vocates and lamenting such a perversion of its Auth- 
ors talents, merely because he was an advocate 
for liberty ? But why not with as much propriety as 
the “ Don Juan” of Lord Byron ? Does the devotion 


‘* Age of Reason,”’ for the | 
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ter of their literary labors, or the responsibility of 


editorsin recommending their works? 

One word more and I] amdone. Youhave brought 
the name of Walter Scott somewhat exultingly to 
bolster up the detestable writings of a foreign bard. 
Walter Scott, however, is evidence against you. 
This is his ‘* high encomium” in the moral character 
of Lord Byron’s writings in the very article to which 
you allude. 

‘If the noble bard gained A sort of triumph by 
compelling the world to read poetry, though mixed 
with baser matter, because it was his; he gave, in 
return, an unworthy triumph to the unworthy, besides 
deep’ sorrow to these whose applause in his cooler 
moments he most valued.” 

The Greeks approved his conduct for one thing, 
and it was condemned for another and avery differ- 
ent one by PASCHAL, 
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ARRIVAL OF GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 


The arrival of this distinguished nobleman, 
which took place on Tuesday last, produced 
more excitement in this city, than the arrival 
of any individual since the days of the illustri- 
ous Wasnincron. A ‘Friumphal arch was erec- 
ted atthe cite of the old Fortification, where 
the city is divided from Roxbury, and another 
from Boylston Market across to the old Liberty 
Pole, which formerly stood in Newbury Street. 
The General was met at the division line of 
Roxbury and Boston, where he listened to an 
elegant address delivered by the Mayor of the 
city, in a gracefull style peculiar to that gen- 
tleman. ‘The general was pleased to make a 
reply to the address of the mayor, after which 
he was escorted into the city, preceded by a 
corps of Cavalry and a Battallion of Infantry. 
He was followed by a numerous cavalcade of 
citizens, amounting probably te about 700 well 
mounted, 

When he arrived opposite the Boylston mar- 
ket, where the triumphal arch was erected, 
the shouts of the multitude were most enthusi- 
astic. In passing up State Street, the pressure 
was So great, as almost to stop the progress of 
the carriage in which he rode. 

On his arrival at’ the Exchange Coffee 
House in the afternoon, the door was lined on 
both sides by citizens, who familiarly slapped 
him upon the shoulder, and he smiled at their 
heart-felt familiarity. 

So great was the excitement on this oc- 
casion, that a lady who saw La Fayette near 
the lines, waved her handkerchief once or twice 
and fainted. This was truly the enthusiasm of 
patriotism. 
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, PROTEST. 

To the Editor or Editors of the New-York 
Mirror,—GReETING : 

Whereas a certain piece entitled “The Dy- 
ing Maiden,” appeared in your paper as orig- 
nal, which was original in the ‘Boston Weekly 
Magazine,’ and as no credit appears to have 
been given tothe same, we hereby throw in 
our protest against any such literary robbery 
in future. 4 od. 

While? viewing the public and individual 
illuminations on Tuesday evening last, we 
were particularly pleased with the ingenuity 
displayed at the Columbian and City Museum. 
The initial letters of LA FAYETTE. were 
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of variegated lamps. ‘The pains taken by Mr. 
Doyle on this occasion deserves the highes! en- 


Icomium, and in fact, he has always done the 


best in his’ power, to to entertain and amuse 
the public, and the misfortune he has met with 
heretofore in consequence of being burnt out, 
certainly entitles him to a full’share of public 
patronage. 


BRIGADE REVIEW. 

There will be a Review on Monday next, at 9 
o'clock, of all the Boston Infantry, Cavalry, and 
Artillery companies :— Likewise the Artillery compa- 
nies of the towns of Salem, Lynn, Danvers, Charles- 
town, Lexingion, and Watertown, on Boston Com- 
mon—in honor of ‘our Country’s Benefactor’ General 
La FAYETTE. 

On Tuesday Mr. Ebenezer Clough, presented to 
General La FAvetre a Walking Cane, on which 
was engraved the following inscription : 

City of Boston, August 24, 1824. 

Presented to General La Fayette by a full-blooded 
Yankee, as a token of respect for services rendered 
America, in her struggle for ** Independence.” —Pat. 





The meeting of his Excellency Governor Eustis 
and General Lafayette, at the seat of the former, on 
Monday night was highly interesting, and touched the 
feelings of every one who witnessed it. They em- 


braced each other affectionately, for some minutes- 


—the Governor exclaiming, ** J’m the happiest man 
that ever lived,”—Gaz. . 

As an instance of the kindly feelings which pre- 
vailedon Tuesday last, it may not be unworthy of 
remark that the Deputy Sheriffs kept their offices, 
and participated in the hiliarity of the occasion. One 
of them placed upon his door the following distich:— 

‘* Arrests in civil suits, postpon’d—lo-day ; 

Sacred to freedom and to freedom’s friend.” 





The Light Infantry Company of New-Engiand 
Guards marched.on Wednesday morning, in very fine 
erder, and with a full company, under the command 
of Capt. Lornins, to their usual place of encamp- 
ment, at Savin Hill, for a four days tout of military 
duty. They will return to the city this evening, 





General* Lafayette’s toast, at the dinner” 


given him by the Corporation ef this City, 
Aug. 24th. | 

Tne City or Boston ; the Cradle of Liberty. 
—May Faneuil Hall ever stand a monument to 
teach the world, that resistance to oppression 
is a duty, and will, under true republican insti- 
tutions, become a, blessing. 

TR AEA TOR TELS ON EI PET RE RITE, AT TEN, 
MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Levi L. Wovick to Miss Elizabeth 
Woolerton. Mr. Thomas Davis to Miss 
Lillie. Mr. John R. Sanborn, of Rochester, N. H. 
to Miss Mary R. Burroughs, of Lebanon, Me. Mr, 
Daniel Fitzpatrick.to Miss Mary Eliza Connell. Mr. 
Moses Ordway, of West Newbury, to Miss Hannah 
Newton of this city. Mr. Samuel A, Eaton, to Mise 
Isabella Cushman. 
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DIED, 

In this city, Henry Higginson, aged 17. Mr. 
Thomas Lewis, -aged 54. Mre. Mary Clapp, wife 
of Jerathmell C. aged 33. Elizabeth McKim. Mr. 
Thomas Hales Taylor, aged 42. Seth Hero. Capt. 
Rufus Holbrook, aged 40. Mr. Jonathan Jones, aged 
62. Mr. Jonathan Jones, aged 62. Miss Susan L, 
Eaton, 

On Sunday last, an inquisition was held on the 
body of a man, found inthe dock, bottom of Sonth- 
street. 
silk waistcoat, grey stockings, and a new pair of 
shoes. His neck handkerchief marked J, J. Further 
information may be had by calling on . 

SAM’L. H. HEWES, Coroner. . 


Abigail - 


He had on a blue coat and pantaloons, black - 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 





‘FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

‘HUMAN LIFE, 

[ sat me down beside the dark blue sea, 

And saw the crisping billows 

Curl their white heads along 

And follow one after the other, 

Until they meltedin that dark blue seal: 

This is young life said I. 

And then I sat me down 

Beside the stormy sea, 

And cast my eye 

Over the flashing surge, 

And saw the lightning leap 

From wave to wave 

And then dash into the mighty deep ; 

And heard the rolling thunder 

Burst in rattling peals 

While hurtling inthe black clouds 

That sailed over me. 


And next I sat me down 

Beside the still calm sea, 

And saw its glassy waters 

Glide aleng, without one breath of air 
To ruffle its smooth bosom : 

And this is life said I. 


The youth is pictured in the dark blue sea; 
He frisks and gambolslike the crisping wave ; 
Bat when arrived to manhood, 

He mounts the crested helm 

And bears the flashing sword; 

He mixes in the fight, 

And like the flashing surge 

Pours onward with the battles fury. 


Then comes the calm old age, 
The smiling time of peace ; 
And like the calm smooth summer sea, 
Spreads its pure surface o’er the face 

Of time, and all is then remembered ; 

But remembered without anger, 

And the glorious deeds of days gone by 


Are recollected only, to commemorate the slain. 
b—— 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
May the sunshine of Prosperity ever attend thee, 
And life’s gayest meteors ever be thine ; 

May guardian angels ever befriend thee, 
And shield thee froin sorrow till life’s pale decline. 


May Health, the best blessing that Heaven can 
shower, 

Be thy constant companion, thy highest priz’d gem ; 

And each step in thy path be deck'd with a flower, 

Yet still thou wilt fiad some taorns on each stem. 


May thy moments thro’ life be blended with 
pleasure, 


And thy prospects in the most brilliant collors be 
drest, 


Stilldo not forget—but reflect on at leisu re, 
‘be author who has thee in mercy se blest, 





WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


The pleasures of life are all fragile abd fleeting, 
They wither—droop—die like the rose; 
Then let us be ever more solid joys seeking, 


For in Heaven trae Happiness flows. 
CHARLOTTE. 


—_—_—_—— 


WOMAN. 

In infancy from woman’s breast, 

We draw the food by nature given ; 

She lulls our childish pangs to rest, 

And cheers us asa beam from heaven ! 

When woman smiles, she has the power 

To heal our grief, te calm our fears; 

Should sickness wound—should fertune lower, 

She shares our sorrows, dries our tears ! 

And she can sooth the cares of age, 

As rells time’s furrowing course along ; 

Can cheer us with the classic page, 

Or charm us with the magicsong ; 

When stretched upon the bed of death, 

Departed nature struggling lies ; 

At thatdread pause—when next the breath 

May waft our spirit to the skies ; 

When the soul views the narrow verge, 

Close on the confines of the grave ; 

And now it longs its flight tourge ; 

Now wishes foran arm to save; 

Who cheers that dreary scene of wo ? 

Who speaks of peace, and joy, and love ? 

Who wipes the tear-drops as they flow? 

°Tis woman, sent from heaven above. 

°Tis shereceives our parting sigh, 

*Tis she who hears our latest breath, 

*Tis she who seals the closing eye, 

And whispers peace and hope in death! 

And when the mournful scene is past, 

’Tis woman weeps upon our bier; 

Silent, yet long, her sorrows last, 

Unseen she sheds affection’s tear, 

On earth she is the truest friend 

That is to man in mercy given, 

And when this fleeting life shall end, 

She'll live for purer joys in heaven. 

Oh! Woman! Woman! theu wast made, 

Like heaven’sown pure and lovely light, 

To cheer life’s dark and desert shade, 

And guide man’s erring footsteps right. 
HORATIO. 





THE TRANCE OF LOVE, 

Love in a drowsy mood one day, 

Reclined with all his nymphs around him, 
His feather’d darts neglected lay, 

And faded were the flowers that crown’d him ; 
Young Hope, with eyes of light, in vain 

Led smiling Beauty to implore him, 
When Genivs pourd her sweetest strain, 

And PLEASURE shook her roses o’er him. 


At length a stranger sought the greve, 

And fiery vengeance seem’dto guide him, 
He rudely tore the wreaths of Love, 

Aod broke the darts that lay beside him ; 
The little godnow wakeful grew, 

And angry at the bold endeavor. 
He rose, and wove the wreaths anew, 

And strung his bow more firm than ever, 


When lo! th’ invader cried ** Farewell, 
My skill bright nymphs this lesson teaches, 


Fer know, when Love begins to nod, 
His surest spur is Orposirron.” 
a 1090000 
} Light Readings. 


: ring, and was rude enough to say in her pearing: 
9 


‘{ great variety of 


While Love issprightly, bind him well 

With songs, and smiles, and honied speec hes 
But should dull languorsieze the god, 

Recall me on my friendly mission ; 


Monsieur Poubeton, was seized with an wunac- 
countable propensity to commit flagellation upon 
some one—he was not particular; and as the cause, 
why, forsooth, he was resolved it should come after 
the effect. He accordingly commenced operations 
upon an uneffending apprentice, who calmly remon. 
strated, but without avail, Monsier P. excercised him- 
self into a most desirable state of satisfactory exas- 
peration—the boy begged piteously—Vat is dat you 
say, ear? roared Monsieur—parblieu! you call a me 
von dem raskil ? Ono sir, replied the trembling vic- 
tim—Vel den, sar, [ know vat you fink—you fink a 
me von dem villane—so begar, 1 shall vip you fot@as! 

A grandee of Spain handing some refreshments to 
a circle of ladies, observed one with a most brill- 


** [ should prefer the ring to the hand.” ‘* And 
said the lady, looking steadfastly at the glittering 
order suspended to the don’s neck should prefer the 
collar to the beast /” 

A man haVing 2 scolding wife, he swore he would 
drown himself; she followed him and desired him to 
forbear, at least to lether speak with him. ‘* Speak 
quickly then,’ saidhe. ‘ Pray husband, if you will 
needs drown yourself, take my council, fo go in a 
deep place ; for it will grieve my heart to see you a 
long time dying.’ 

MARRIED.—There was lately married in this city, 
a LecHorn Bonnet toa pair of CorsEts. Some 


| gentlemen whh attended tle celebration, and who 
j happenedto carry magnifying glasses, say, there was 
he lady concealed in the former,and a gentleman laced 
jup in the latter! 





Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 


rocco Work Manufactory. 


AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 


LADIES? 

Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&ec. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit. March 27. 


TOM AND JERRY. 
FEW dozen copies of Tom and Jerry, 
for sale at this office. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP FORMED. 


HE subscribers respectfully inform their friends 
and the public, that they have formed a connex- 
ioa in the Printing Business, uader the firm of 
ALLEN & WATTS, 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing will be executed 
by them at reasonable prices, with neatness, punctu- 
ality and despatch, at the office of the WexEKLY¥ 
Macazink, Vo. 11 Merchants’-Hali, where orders are 
respectiully solicited. 
EBEN. K. ALLEN. 
THOMAS S. WATTS, 
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PRINTED ann PUBLISHED, 
BY ALLEN & WaTTs, 

No. 11, Merchants’ Hall, where Subscriptions 

will be received. 

Terms—TWO DOLLARS per annum—half yearly 
in advance. No paper discontinued until order- 
ed by the subscriber, and arrearages paid, 
fcr Letters to the publisher must be post-paid, 


{cy?C smmunications will be received through the 
Post-Office . 














